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BULLETIN 
March, 1940 


I. Fifteenth Annual Conference. — This number of the 
BULLETIN is going to press too late to carry further announcement 
of the Fifteenth Annual Conference (New York, March 1 and 2) 
and too early to carry a report of the meetings. The Annual Report 
for 1939, to be published this spring, will contain the official minutes 
and, we hope, the addresses of President Barr and Dr. Angell. 
Copies will be sent to member schools and to delegates who register 
at the Conference. 


II. French Examinations. — On January 18, a circular 
letter was sent to all member schools which use the Board’s examina- 
tion papers. Addressed to French Departments, it asked them to 
let us know whether or not they would favor the omission, beginning 
in 1941, of the examinations called French II and French IIT. 


When, in 1936, the Secondary Education Board’s ladder-type 
French Comprehensive Examination was introduced into the 
examination program, it was intended to be used as an alternative 
to any or all of the three regular papers. At that time the Examiners 
recommended that for a few years the Board should offer all four 
examinations, but that eventually it should drop French II and 
III. If the member schools and the delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference approve, announcement of the omissions will be made this 
spring. 





III. Latin Examination. — Another communication mailed 
on January 18 was a form letter addressed to Departments of the 
Classics. In this letter the Standing Latin Committee gave the 
rating scale for the 1940 Latin Comprehensive Examination and 
announced that an improvement in printing will be the addition 
of long marks over vowels. It listed also specific modifications 
in the requirements which will be proposed in the Latin Group 
Meeting at the Annual Conference. 

Both the Examiners and the Standing Committee make two 
important recommendations: They urge that pupils who are to 
take the Latin paper in June be made familiar with the ladder- 
type arrangements; and that the attention of all persons who are to 
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supervise the examination be called to the necessity of inspecting 
the paper in advance and of studying carefully the directions for 
its administration. 


IV. Questionnaire on Health Procedures and Physical 
Education. — On February 5 was mailed the Elementary School 
Committee’s questionnaire on Health Procedures and Physical 
Education. It is hoped that member schools will not be discouraged 
by its length, for they will find upon examination that questions 
have been so worded that they can be answered by means of check 
marks. With the help of the Bureau of Research, this questionnaire 
has been very carefully drawn up and the validity of its questions 
tested. The Elementary School Committee will be grateful if 
member schools will check their answers promptly and send the 
questionnaires to Mr. Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
120 East 74th Street, New York City. 

Because of spring vacations, the next BULLETIN will not be 
issued until May first. 


Contributors’ Letters 

(This department of the BuLLETIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 

To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 

Although my colleague, Mr. Reinke, has already acquainted 
you (in the February BULLETIN) with two thoughts which have 
grown out of our own discussions on the subject of reading in 
secondary schools today, I feel that the topic deserves somewhat 
further analysis, if we are to take the matter seriously. There- 
fore, I send you what follows with the hope that still further com- 
ments will be forthcoming. 

It is true that there is an amazing number of pupils taking our 
secondary school courses who are not able to read their assignments 
with the skill that we expect them to have. Why? Have our re- 
quirements changed and our expectations become higher? Are 
pupils reaching the secondary school level less well prepared in the 
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art of reading than they used to be, or has the same situation existed 
right along without our having recognized it? Has educational 
modernization brought with it a problem whose implications we do 
not as yet fully understand and whose solution will probably take 
considerable time and thought? 


If you reflect a moment you will undoubtedly realize that a 
great many changes in the method and content of teaching have 
affected our standards of competence in reading at the various school 
levels. Anyone who really stops to compare the average reading 
ability of pupils at the end of the elementary school today with that 
of thirty or even twenty years ago would be astonished by the ob- 
vious progress. It is certainly a tremendous step from the books 
that followed “The New England Primer’ to our modern 
“Children’s Books.’” Have you compared the textbooks, primarily 
those of reading courses such as Literature and History of the last 
five years, with those of twenty years ago? Have you considered 
the number of books being read by pupils today from the ages of 
eight to sixteen with that of any previous period? In spite of the 
movies, radio and other distractions I am convinced by the reports 
that more reading is being done today than ever before. 


My own experience of the last ten years leads me to believe that 
our present definite and expressed concern over not only the 
quantity but the quality of our students’ reading is indicative of a 
change in our attitude. We have been accustomed to assume that 
any boy who passed examinations in English Composition and 
Grammar, Mathematics, Latin, and French was ipso facto a satis- 
factory reader. Just consider the fact that some of us are asking 
for the first time how fast and how well a candidate can compre- 
hend material of a given difficulty. Isn’t that an indication that 
our requirements have been altered? Furthermore have we not 
been building our expectations upon higher and higher standards 
of selected ability provided by the improvements in teaching at 
the elementary school level and by a larger number of applicants; 
and have not these developments made more obvious the differences 
between those who are able to do the work set by us to do without 
much ‘“‘training on the job” and those who are not? The recognition 
of individual differences and the enriched program of the elementary 
school has tended to widen the gulf between those who naturally 
and immediately perceive thought in print and those who have to 
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build up the meaning of these same symbols by overcoming diffi- 
culties and obstacles in deciphering a page of print. 

Now that scientific educational research has given us the basis 
for identifying pupils who have ezceplional trouble in dealing with 
the printed page by the term “reading disability,’ we must use 
it discriminatingly. The term has sometimes been used quite 
loosely, but it should be limited to indicate serious retardation in 
reading as related to measured mental ability. Pupils of low 
linguistic or verbal ability, however, will usually have correspond- 
ingly low reading ability, which will set limits of development 
in certain phases of reading and bring into play the familiar “law 
of diminishing returns.” 

To some parents the statement that John is a poor student is 
almost insulting, but to say that he has a reading difficulty is quite 
understandable. Perhaps in some cases we have become a little 
evasive about the facts, and we unwittingly confuse “‘specialized 
corrective or remedial training’ with “general tutoring.” 

What has just been said should not be misunderstood. In 
the “Dark Ages” before the enlightenment of modern psychology, 
teachers made mistakes. They misjudged the symptoms of what 
they thought was a poor student, and ignorantly (some might say 
savagely) prescribed the wrong treatment. They told him to work 
harder or go directly into business. We know now that there are 
cases of definitely recognizable reading disability, which can be 
traced sometimes to specific causes or combinations of causes. 
To trained teachers the symptoms are readily detected in the pri- 
mary grades in most instances, but there are variations in which the 
trouble remains latent for several years. In some cases the serious 
difficulties may not appear until the high school period. We have 
developed many techniques for the analysis and treatment of this 
unfortunate educational malady, and the recovery in many cases 
is quite remarkable, but among the experts who champion various 
theories and methods there are still serious disputes as to the aetiol- 
ogy of the difficulties. Most of the experts will admit that there 
is a large portion of the subject as yet unknown in spite of the 
staggering bibliography that might be cited. Hence, we must not 
naively anticipate the complete cure of every case or the entire 
prevention of all difficulties. 

If there are verifiable indications that pupils do come to the 
secondary schools less well prepared than they used to be, I am 
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sure the evidence would be welcome. But isn’t it a fact that today 
educators and teachers are “reading conscious,” if we may use the 
term? The work of the specialists and researchers has been ac- 
claimed in our professional meetings and publications. Colleagues 
who try experiments in the improvement of reading for groups 
make us jealous with the success of their results. The textbook 
publishers are trying to satisfy the popular demands for “‘patent- 
medicine”’ treatments. We must not permit our academic sagacity 
to be hoodwinked. 

We must remember that for more than thirty years the teach- 
ing of reading has been a field of almost continuous investigation, 
and throughout this period one phase of work has been concerned 
with the problems of pupils who have had special difficulties. 
To be sure, the earlier stages of the work dealt more especially 
with the elementary level and only recently have we opened our 
eyes to the potentialities of instruction in reading at higher levels. 
Our rather belated and somewhat sudden recognition of the im- 
portance of this work should not alarm us unduly on the one hand 
nor tempt us on the other to proclaim a panacea in the mysteries 
and the wonders of “corrective and remedial reading.’”” We must 
be on our guard lest a transitory enthusiasm divert our attention 
from the fundamental and potential aspects of the new information. 

Why is it that this topic has been brought so forcibly to our 
attention at this particular time? Is it a matter of accidental 
coincidence; or is it that reading has become acknowledged as a 
more and more vital element in the essential parts of a modern 
curriculum? How do we expand or “enrich’’ the content of the 
traditional courses in Literature, the Social Studies, or even in 
Science? Does such enrichment not frequently involve a more 
highly developed use of varied skills in reading? The good readers 
who take to this sort of thing naturally have kept pace with our 
demands; the poor readers who struggle valiantly but ineffectively 
have fallen so far behind that our conscience has begun to bother us. 

The process of reading may be considered as simply one of 
interpreting a certain kind of visual sensation in which conventional 
symbols on paper are substituted for common objects and ex- 
periences in the environment. From an analytical point of view, 
however, reading is an amazingly complicated system of mental 
habits resulting, in good readers, from the well-co-ordinated, well- 
integrated activity of the mind when clear unobstructed sensations 
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are brought to it from the eyes. Without discussing here the 
intricacies of the organs involved or the consequences of their 
impairment, it is enough to note that we should expect wide varia- 
tions in these physical functions among individuals; and we have 
omitted all reference to psychological complications and the prob- 
lems of individual interests. Yet we hear secondary school men 
asking that no pupils be sent to them who are not at least average 
readers. Are we to forget that there is a lower part of the scale from 
which the average is derived; or can all pupils not created equal 
in reading ability be made so by corrective and remedial training? 
(As a matter of fact the average reading ability of private schools 
in the elementary grades is one to two years higher than that of 
public schools.) 


One final point cannot be omitted, even though this letter has 
become too long. What is the job of the elementary school in 
teaching reading? Because secondary school teachers have found 
it necessary to instruct their pupils in the art of reading for their 
advanced assignments is the conclusion justified that they are 
doing over again a job which was badly done in the first place? 


A pupil is considered to read when he is able to recognize 
words singly and in combinations so that he acquires meaning 
from the printed page within his field of understanding. Do we 
expect that the limits of the development of this ability are reached 
at the end of the sixth grade? Surely the rapidity and depth of 
interpretation needed for the elementary grades should not be 
expected to be satisfactory for higher grades. As Professor Gray 
states, ‘A school may seriously challenge the validity of its re- 
quirements if no new reading difficulties emerge” in the higher 
grades. 

For those who are seriously interested in this whole matter a 
most valuable source of information will be found in a new mono- 
graph compiled and edited by Dr. William S. Gray, Recent Trends 
in Reading. The University of Chicago Press. In the opening 
chapter Dr. Gray says, ‘““The reading problems which we face today 
are due in large measure, to significant social changes, to curricular 
reorganization to meet new needs, and to notable increases in the 
demands made on readers both in and out of school. Furthermore, 
the increase in the number of poor readers during recent years is 
in part the result of developments which are otherwise highly 
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desirable.” It is a challenge to the secondary schools to see to it 
that these developments are treated positively rather than nega- 
tively. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. AntHUR WHEELER. 
Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass. 





To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


It is my firm belief that remedial reading should be tied up with 
the library. It is the librarian who knows — or should know — 
what individual boys and girls like to read. If they do not like to 
read anything then it is the librarian’s job to try to remedy that 
situation. This year — my third in conducting classes in remedial 
reading — convinces me more than ever that enthusiasm can be 
aroused in improving one’s ability to read more rapidly and more 
intelligently than heretofore. 


I think one of the principal causes of poor reading is a limited 
vocabulary, and stress may be laid on this in reading classes. 
Here again is a link with libraries, for one must be able and willing 
to use the dictionary frequently and intelligently — a skill we are 
always trying to teach in “‘library lessons” in order to increase one’s 
vocabulary. With this in mind I have worked out a rather exten- 
sive dictionary drill which has opened the eyes of a number of 
my students to the possibilities and fascination of the dictionary. 


I think it is wrong to say that the staffs of remedial reading 
experts are perhaps an admission of failure on the part of the schools. 
I'll admit, as a librarian, that I wish that they still taught reading 
by the good old ABC method, for I wish students knew — and 
could use — the alphabet intelligently; but I do think that we must 
realize that curriculum changes and methods of teaching require 
each pupil to read a great many more books than was necessary 
with the old textbook method of teaching. Constantly increasing 
use of the library in the school shows the necessity for readers who 
can read rapidly and with understanding. The slow reader is now 
left hopelessly behind. Often, the reason that a person reads slowly 
is not lack of ability, but the need of a little more guidance in the 
mechanical skills of reading. 
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A course in reading will set this student on the right path, 
and will give him greater ease in covering his assignments and even 
better grades. 

I am not an expert in the subject, but I do think remedial 
reading — or shall we say better reading — is a field that more 
librarians in schools should explore. Here is our chance to show 
those who are poor readers that «¢ few months of application on 
their part will iron out many of their difficulties. We have a first 
hand opportunity to find out their interests and to show them that 
reading can be fun. 

Sincerely yours, 
EstHer Mixer, Librarian. 
Westover School 


Middlebury, Conn. 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 

May I have the privilege of being “‘the Remedial Reading ex- 
pert to be goaded into drastic response” to Mr. Reinke’s letter? 

In the first place, Mr. Reinke has a point, and a good one. 
In his general thesis, I heartily concur. A remark was recently 
quoted to me which I believe is the plaint of every remedial reading 
worker, “I can take care of my enemies, but God deliver me from 
my friends.’’ An unlearned enthusiast can do a great deal of damage 
in a field which is still largely experimental. And many of us who 
are in the field of reading would dearly love to remove such en- 
thusiasts from the land of speech and action, but, unfortunately, 
there is little that we can do except protest in season and out of 
season. 

However, I'd like to ask whose fault it is that there is such 
faddism. No school would think of hiring a mathematics teacher 
whose only qualification was that he had read a book, or taken a 
course in mathematics. And yet, although the reading process 
is much more highly complex than the mathematical, how many 
schools are there in which difficulties in this reading process are 
handled by teachers whose qualification for such a task is that they 
have read some books, or else have taken a course in summer school. 
What else can be expected but faulty conclusions and faulty 
methods? Consequently, do not be surprised when you come across 
such practices, and more, do not blame remedial reading in general 
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for them. As for the lyrics that publishers write about their read- 
ing texts, I don’t blame them because they are under the necessity 
of selling the books, and if anyone has been in the teaching field 
long enough to become an administrator, and is sufficiently credulous 
to accept their statements uncritically, he deserves what he gets. 
It might be well before condemning reading fads to inquire into 
the teaching qualifications of the culprits. 

Further, to analyze Mr. Reinke’s letter more particularly, a 
reading disability does have an effect on the scores of intelligence 
tests which call for much reading. However, there are tests which 
do not demand reading skill which are more fair to the poor reader, 
and unless the boy shows up well on these no headmaster is justi- 
fied in saying that the boy is “potentially a brilliant student” 
who is prevented from improvement by reading difficulty. As 
for the tutoring fee, a well-qualified reading worker has spent at 
least two or three years of graduate study in preparation for the 
work, and should receive a fee at least as large as other teachers 
do for extra tutoring in their subject fields. 

Mr. Reinke is clever in choosing twenty or thirty years ago 
as a limit for comparison of the size of schools. He would be rash if 
he were to say that the private school is getting more students 
now than it did ten years ago. And there are those who believe 
that with the gradual lessening of the subject matter requirements 
of the college, and with the increased provision by the public schools 
for the bookishly inclined boy, the private school is shortly going 
to find it necessary to justify its existence mainly on the grounds 
that it is doing a better and more thorough job with the academically 
intelligent boy than does any other school. Where, then, will 
there be a place for this philosophy of “theyll get it, or give °em 
the axe.” 

It’s going to be a hard pill for us teachers to swallow, since 
we won't be able to alibi ourselves so easily, but in the final analy- 
sis, in pupils of good abilities, pupil failure is largely our failure. 
Much of the matter we teach has nothing to do with the life the 
child is leading, and less to do with the life he will lead. And if we 
do not provide him with a reason, it is our fault, not his. Of course, 
we're going to fail many times because we're not superhuman, 
but let’s not call the child unintelligent if we do. Perhaps he is 
more clear-sighted than we are. 


As to the “‘why, then, the remedial reading,” may I repeat the 
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summaries of several studies as to the extent of poor reading. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Reinke is as familiar with them as I, 
and that his question is more or less rhetorical. In most schools 
from fifteen to twenty percent of the boys could do that part of 
their work calling for reading with much less effort and time, if 
they could read better. Together with these, there will be a group 
numbering about ten percent of the enrollment which will consist 
of boys with good test intelligence, but with reading disability 
and its concomitants to such an extent that they are seriously 
hampered in subjects demanding reading skill. Surely, that is 
a problem of sufficient size to call for some action. 

With regard to the statement that “not everyone can” read 
well, to be sure there are some reading difficulties at whose origin 
we cannot get with all our skill in diagnosis. And there are others 
where we suspect the source, but because of circumstances cannot 
take any remedial steps. Outside of these cases, there is no reason 
why anyone in good physical state, and of good intelligence, cannot 
be taught to read well. 

In my opinion, the solution of the problem will take the form 
of extending reading instruction into the middle and upper levels. 
We teach English grammar and mathematics from the elementary 
schools through the college freshman level. Surely, good reading 
skill is as important as these, both in school and after. In our own 
school, we are already lengthening the period of reading instruction 
by providing a program in vocabulary building and extensive 
reading in the seventh and eighth grades. 

When the time comes that a skill as important as reading is 
given say half the time provided by the school for much more 
ornamental subjects, then there will be neither a remedial reading 
problem, nor a remedial reading fad. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES WELLS. 


University School 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
February, 1940 


Several issues ago I made a few poignant remarks about the 
wave of “remedial reading” which is rocking the educational boat 
in America. Apparently these remarks started something because 
later S. E. B. Bulletins have contained a number of letters on the 
same subject. This is not all. I have had pro and con letters 
written me directly, and some of the good friends whom I meet at 
committee meetings and conferences have, on the one hand, patted 
me on the back; and on the other hand, attempted to crack my 
thick skull. It begins to look as though we are dealing with an 
issue which is highly controversial. It is also apparent that there is a 
considerable amount of misinterpretation of the views of the par- 
ticipants in this “‘panel.’’ There is urgent need for a clarification of 
our ideas. Perhaps this can’t be done by those of us who are so 
woefully ignorant of the more recent wave of semantics, but we 
should try. 


I feel very guilty in using this space to continue the discussion 
of remedial reading because it is my delegated duty to review a 
magazine. But my part in this had its origin in the reviewing of 
that periodical, and perhaps I may, therefore, rationalize my in- 
nocence in the usurpation of this space. 


First of all, some of the confusion has been caused by the use 
of the term “remedial reading” when, in certain instances, we have 
merely meant “reading.” No enlightened mind today still believes 
that reading instruction should be confined solely to the elementary 
schools. We don’t believe that physical education should stop 
with the completion of the eighth or ninth grade. Why should 
“reading education’’ stop at that level? We read, or should read, 
all our lives, and it appears to be wise to make every effort in schools 
and colleges to provide for specific “‘reading education” throughout 
the student’s whole formal educational career. We don’t expect 
the elementary school to do the whole job. The secondary schools 
and the colleges must share the responsibility with the elementary 
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schools, and the secondary schools have done all too little in the 
sharing of this responsibility. Of this there is no doubt. 

We are just beginning ourselves to be educated to this new 
point of view. For decades we have assumed that when students 
enter the secondary schools, “they ought to know how to read.” 
And that was that. The fact that many of these students were 
poor readers seemed not to disturb us greatly. Perhaps it was 
because we didn’t know a poor reader when he was in our midst. 
We dismissed him with the belief that he was either “dumb” or 
lazy. We hope Providence will one day forgive us of our many 
sins, because the “dumb and lazy”’ never will. Perhaps, however, 
they should. We forgive the ancient doctors for bleeding patients 
in cases where the same procedure would today be considered 
criminal practice. That was the current state of knowledge. If 
we have started to mend our ways in the light of newer knowledge, 
then let it be recognized. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the elementary 
schools should be so lily-pure and holier-than-thou that they should 
resent the question. “Why so much remedial reading in the second- 
ary schools?’’ We really want to know the answer. The only way 
of solving problems is first to ask questions. 

Did I err in the statement that the term remedial reading 
implies “‘correcting a job that was done badly in the first place?” 
Or should I have said that it merely means carrying on a job that 
was not finished in the elementary school? I can go the whole way 
with this statement because I think that is our job. But why 
“remedial?’’ Webster tells me that a remedy is “that which corrects 
or counteracts an evil, or that which relieves or cures a disease.”’ 
I know that modern education has confused me more than once in 
its use and misuse of terms, and perhaps I should know better than 
to resort to a dictionary to determine word meanings. 

Perhaps we are using the word “remedial” to mean “the 
individual treatment of students in the light of their own specific 
reading needs, abilities, and disabilities.” If that is so, I have no 
quarrel with the idea, but I still don’t like the word. 

There is no point in trying to settle the question, “‘are secondary 
school students poorer readers today than they were a generation 
or two ago?”’ No one knows the answer because, to my knowledge, 
there is no way of proving the conclusion. My guess is that there 
is more reading being done in schools today than in the past, but 
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I have a deep conviction that there is less reading being done by 
the younger generation af home. And these students still live much 
of their lives at home, or more accurately, home is still “head- 
quarters.” When they are home, they aren’t home. That state- 
ment may mean little to teachers, but no modern parent will miss 
its meaning. Parents by the score have told me that there is so 
much radio, movies, car; so many parties, dances, games; so many 
pictorial magazines, that the reading of books doesn’t seem to 
have a very dominant position in the “home life.””, Who is at fault? 
I don’t know, but I do know that cloistered school teachers who 
dismiss the whole problem with “It’s the fault of the parents,” are 
not fully aware of the parental problems caused by the fast-moving, 
social scene. This, however, is a problem that needs more extended 
treatment than can be given here. 

No one should criticize the fact that schools are today “em- 
phasizing remedial reading.” If the remedial training is necessary, 
then by all means it must be given. What is meant by “over- 
emphasis” is difficult to contemplate, for certainly the term doesn’t 
lend itself to sweeping generalization. If boys and girls can’t 
read well, then something should be done to help them to improve. 
How much should be done? There is no answer until someone is 
able to determine how much needs to be done with a given individual, 
and what kind of treatment. Whether too much training can be 
given is dependent upon what kind of training is going on. 

I do see a danger, one expressed by one of the contributors, 
and that is “‘remedial reading has become a fad.” There is a tend- 
ency to take the attitude that the school is making real educational 
progress because it “now has a program of remedial reading.” 
But even this danger isn’t as frightening as it appears on the sur- 
face. If we do the right thing for the wrong reasons, there is still 
much to be said for doing the right thing. The issue is whether 
what is being done is good or bad. We should be somewhat dis- 
turbed if “remedial reading” is becoming a “‘fad.”” But probably 
we should be more disturbed by the possibility of its becoming a 
racket. 

It is not always easy to sense a racket in its incipient stages. 
If, however, it appears that “influential experts” preach too strongly 
that a given field can be touched only by the very highly trained 
specialist, and that those of lesser training should proceed at their 
own risk, then beware. We recognize that brain surgery should be 
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attempted only by experts. Does that mean, therefore, that most 
medical practice must be left to specialists, or are there still some 
common ailments that can be fairly well handled by the old family 
doctor? If reading instruction cannot be carried on by teachers 
of ordinary intelligence, then we are doomed to failure. This is not 
a plea for ignorance. It is merely the lone voice crying out a belief 
that the majority of reading problems are educational, and not 
confined to the areas of medical specialism. There is enough good 
work being done by “‘ordinary”’ teachers to give us reason to believe 
that improvement in reading can be effected by those whe are 
nothing more than “‘good teachers,” bless their souls. 

A patent fact remains. Each year there are enrolled in 
secondary schools many boys and girls who read with an obvious 
lack of real facility. Many of these young people are very intelligent, 
at least as measured by our best scholastic aptitude tests, and one 
wonders why they do not read better than they do. This question 
is not asked for the purpose of stirring up defense reactions, but is 
stated as a research problem. It is expressing a hope that we shall 
eventually find the answer to the question, “How can we do this 
important job better than we are now doing it)” Who doesn’t 
want to know the answer to this problem? And to the colleges we 
say, “We hope that we in the secondary schools may find ways 
to improve our reading training so that we, in turn, may deliver 
to you students who are better readers than many whom we are 
now sending to you.” 

— Rosert N. HILKert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
February, 1940 

Perhaps there may be others who, like this reviewer, have been 
muttering to themselves, “Something will have to be done about 
this semantics-and-general-linguistics business. I’ve been hearing 
about it, off and on, for years; and I’m getting tired of smiling 
knowingly when it is mentioned, or changing the subject, or coming 
right out and saying that all | know about it is that it deals with 
the meanings and implications of words — or something.”” What 
with the English Group program on March first, drastic forced- 
feeding remedies will be required to fill the intellectual vacuum. 
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The February Scnoot Revrew will not supply semantic de- 
ficiencies of serious magnitude, but it touches upon the topic, 
or field, or whatever it is, of semantics. The first section under 
“Educational News and Editorial Comment” reports an article 
in last November’s New Repusuic by Stuart Chase called /deo- 
logical Immunity, 1975. Apparently ideological immunity is best 
attained by the cultivation of linguistic skepticism: never use a 
word or quote a statement without disinfecting it by quoting its 
source or its sponsor. 


A tinge of the same flavor is discernible in Teaching Literature 
as Experience, by Lee Deighton, manager of the Chicago office of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. In this article the “kinds of re- 
sponse to the experience of reading a book”’ are classified as four: 
the emotional response to what is said; the emotional response to 
how it is said; the thoughtful response to what is said; and the 
thoughtful response to how it is said. The author says that the 
emotional response will take care of itself, but that thoughtful 
responses must be encouraged, for without them the reading ex- 
perience is incomplete. The question of how to encourage such 
thoughtful responses is of course the nub of the entire matter; 
and here is where the semantic tinge-flavor appears. “It is more 
than ever important today to train pupils to evaluate the content 
of argument and exposition as well as to understand it... . It 
is important not only to understand what the author means; it is 
important to understand what he does not mean.’’ General questions 
to ask the pupil, or for the pupil to ask the author he is reading, are 
included; but one cannot help feeling that the entire “thoughtful 
response” method will depend for its success upon the personality, 
the skill, and the predispositions of the teacher. Perhaps it is 
merely truistic carping to say that the eliciting of thoughtful re- 
sponses from pupils seems to me to be at least as much an art as a 
science. The author has other interesting points, too — for instance: 
“Thoughtful response to narrative content is chiefly an evaluation 
of characters and their conduct.” This evaluation, he says, can 
be carried out by measuring the conduct of the characters against 
the socially accepted standards of our time, against those of their 
own time, and against the conditions set up in the story. The 
author believes that “a first-rate lyric poem has never been written 
without an idea expressed or implied.”” The teaching of lyric 
poetry, then, consists in discovering and criticizing the ideas which 
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it embodies: ““Thus lyric poetry seems to be more akin to exposition 
than to narrative.” 


Well, this is all very interesting and provocative of thought. 
I have a feeling, however, that the intellectual analysis of literature 
and words is (like patriotism) not enough. I should like to see an 
intelligible and practical treatise on the role of emotion, and the 
handling and control of emotion, in the learning process. I have 
glanced through Prescott’s Emotion and the Educative Process and 
decided merely that Prescott, like me, should take a course in 
semantics. 

Economic Problems and Interests of Adolescents, by Percival M. 
Symonds, reports that “Adolescents of high school age say that 
their greatest problems with regard to money cluster about the 
questions of getting a job when they finish school and preparing 
for their life-work. . . . They are more concerned over the pos- 
sibility of being able to earn money than over receiving money in 
the form of allowances from their parents.” Is there any way — 
any really effective way — to build up a similar concern within the 
carefree bosom of the average private-school pupil? 

The Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction are 
on the Subject Fields: English, the Social Sciences, Geography, 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Language. Two books worth 
noting (perhaps there are others) are as follows: 


Reorganizing Secondary Education. Prepared by V. T. Thayer, 
Caroline B. Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky for the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi plus 484. $2.75. 


- 


“This volume is probably the best and the most complete interpretation 
available of the meaning and the implication for secondary education 


of John Dewey’s philosophy of experimentalism. . . . Everyone who 
has an interest in secondary education might profitably study this 
report.” 


Latin Book Three, by Harry Fletcher Scott, Annabel Horn, 
and John Flagg Gummere. Language, Literature, and Life: A 


Foreign-Language Program. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1939. Pp. 508. $1.92. 


To anyone familiar with the first two volumes of this admirable series 
Latin Book Three will need no recommendation. It contains selections 
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from Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, and others; it provides more than enough 
material to satisfy the C. E. E. B.; and it is rich in supplementary and 
background material. 


— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Classics 


There is room for effective co-operation between teachers 
(and departments) of foreign languages and English. A suggestion 
that the deficiencies shown by English students is due to too little 
foreign-language training is made by Dr. A. M. Withers, of Con- 
cord State Teachers College, West Virginia, in an article which 
appeared in ScHoou AND Socrety for January 27, 1940 (51.115-6). 
In the ideal organization, it would seem that the two departments 
would co-operate in such a way that majors in either field would 
be required to take proper courses in the other which supplement 
the work. 

D. C. Heath have recently published Latin Poetry by Carr and 
Wedeck. The purpose of this book is to provide a suitable text 
for use after two years of Latin, with the idea that many schools 
will prefer to give a general course in Latin poetry instead of in 
Cicero. But this book differs very much from anything that has 
been done before. To begin with, it gives the Aeneid 1-6 complete. 
Books 3 and 5 have comprehension questions included. The other 
books, and all other selections, have a marginal vocabulary. Here 
are given all the words not required in the first two years by the 
C.E.E.B. There is no need to turn to the general vocabulary, though 
that is complete. Words required in the C.E.E.B. third and fourth 
years are starred (once for the first occurrence, twice for the second, 
three times for the third). Thus the heavy burden of vocabulary 
that frequently spoils the first reading of Latin poetry is removed. 
The book includes all necessary material such as grammar, survey 
of Latin poetry, life of Vergil, etc. It will be very valuable for 
use in certain schools which have the problem of combined third 
and fourth year classes, or which offer only three years of Latin. 
It may also be found useful in other situations. The authors have 
carried out extremely well a project which needed doing. 
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Issue No. 4 of VerGrirus has just appeared. (Subscription is 
$2.00 a year in the United States, payable to E. L. Highbarger, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois). In addition to articles 
on Turnus as a Tragic Character, by G. E. Duckworth, Unpublished 
Inscriptions from Tusculum, by George McCracken, and The Dido 
and Aeneas Tapestries in Cleveland, by Dorothy M. Schullian, this 
issue contains, as usual, Professor Duckworth’s bibliography of 
recent work on Vergil. 

Many readers know, and have used, Professor Grandgent’s 
valuable book From Latin to Italian (Cambridge, 1927: Harvard 
University Press). Perhaps there are some who do not know of 
From Latin to Portuguese, by Professor Edwin B. Williams, of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1938: University of 
Pennsylvania Press). The book has a purpose and arrangement 
similar to that of its predecessor. But classics teachers generally 
know much less about Portuguese than about Italian or French. 
A perusal of this book, therefore, will well repay the reader. The 
work is sound and scholarly. Professor Williams read virtually every- 
thing that had been written in the field of Portuguese philology, 
so that when one examines his bibliography of books and articles, 
it is possible to appreciate the vast amount of work that has been 
done. The typography and press work are of an equally high 
quality. 

In CuasstcAL WEEKLY for January 22, 1940, there appeared 
an article by E. H. Sturtevant on The Hittite Language (CW 33.134- 
137). Here is given a brief and authoritative account of the dis- 
covery of Hittite, the development of its study, and its probable 
place in the Indo-European language family. 

The Classical Association of New England meets at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, April 5-6; The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States meets at the Hotel New Yorker, 
April 26-7. Both these meetings should interest all teachers of 
the Classics. 

— Joun Fiacc GuMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. English 
THE ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
In the December number of the ENGutisH JourRNAL one finds 
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not only informative discussions of interesting topics, but also a 
good deal of valuable reference material. 


Literature and the War 

Granville Hicks, author of The Great Tradition and Figures of 
Transition, contributes the feature article, in which he studies 
the effects of the first World War on literature, and on his con- 
clusions bases an estimate of the influence which the present war 
is likely to have on literature of the immediate future. ‘Many 
people,” he says, ‘‘as the price of sugar indicates, assume that the 
second World War is going to duplicate the first. Probably this is 
a fallacy, for it daily becomes clearer that 1939 is not 1914. And 
yet, even if events follow a different pattern, we can learn some- 
thing, especially in the field of culture, from a study of what 
happened twenty-five years ago.” He says that even though 
America entered the war too late for our literature to feel the full 
effect, the ‘“‘works of Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner are 
enough to prove that the war experience has colored our whole 
literary life:’’ and when he turns to the literature of England, he 
finds, as would be expected, that the results produced by the war 
were much more far-reaching. On the older writers who were 
already known internationally the “impact of the war was 
immediate.”” A few indeed “managed to stand relatively aloof;”’ 
yet they could not ignore the cataclysm. Thomas Hardy, for 
example, wrote several poems “in criticism of Germany,” but 
“chiefly his poetry dwelt on the pathos of war and on the war's 
confirmation of his view of the universe.”” Though Conrad did his 
share in helping with “‘the government’s program of propaganda,” 
the “war had only the slightest effect on his writing.” Bernard 
Shaw was more concerned with the war fever than with the war. 
Others among those of established reputation, were, however, 
profoundly affected. Particularly was this true of Rudyard Kipling 
and H. G. Wells. Kipling became “almost as prolific as he had 
been in the first fabulous years of his career, producing poems, 
short stories, military histories, and propaganda pamphlets. For 
Kipling as a writer the war was not a disaster but a fulfillment. 
It was his war, and he made the most of it.”” Wells was the “‘only 
well-established author to write a best-selling novel on the war dur- 
ing the war years’ — Mr. Britling Sees It Through. The younger 
men, most of whom were serving with the armies, had little time 
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for long literary productions; but ‘‘a sonnet can be written in the 
trenches though a novel cannot,” and numerous war lyrics now 
widely familiar were written by those actually participating in the 
fighting. Mr. Hicks feels that though “‘many of the war lyrics 
were sensitive, honest, and fine,” not one of them was “‘first-rate.”’ 
“Yet,” he continues, “this was, by any critical standards, the 
only body of war literature created in England during the war.” 
The best novels about the war were written after the war had 
ended. The effect of the war on post-war fiction has been simply 
enormous; and in books like R. H. Mottram’s novels in The Spanish 
Farm trilogy, Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero, and Siegfried 
Sassoon’s Sherston’s Progress the “record of disillusionment” has 
constantly been piling up. In conclusion Mr. Hicks asks whether 
the present war will have a similar effect on literature — whether 
“history can possibly repeat itself.” Of the situation existing now 
he has this to say: 

Here is a generation of writers the very core of whose 
thinking and feeling is disillusionment wrought by the last war. 
Doubtless many of them will support England in her present 
venture, but can there be another Kipling, or for that matter, 
another Wells? Will the propaganda bureau again find such 
willing and naive servants? 

Already it is clear that it is not only in respect to military 
matters that the tempo of this war differs from that of the 
last. August, 1914, gave us our crop of patriotic poems and 
cultural-military manifestoes; September, 1939, has brought 
us nothing. Shaw and Wells are at their prophecies once more, 
but where are the other voices? 

The war is young yet, and if it goes on long enough, some 
features of the old pattern will doubtless emerge. But not, 
I think, the whole pattern. There was a good deal of silence 
in the last war; there will be more in this. As for the young 
men who are fighting now and who, if they survive, will create 
the literature of the forties and fifties, what they will have to 
say is likely to depend not so much on the war as on the peace. 


The Psychology of Punctuation 


In thirteen pages of print Dr. Rachel Salisbury of the State 
Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin, tells us what we already 
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knew, that the chief purpose of punctuation is to help make clear 
the meaning of what is written. A review of her article might end 
at this point were it not for the fact that, despite her protestations 
to the contrary, she does tend, quite innocently no doubt, to put 
grammar in a false position. She begins by affecting the sophomoric 


style so popular among teacher contributors to the ENGLISH 
JOURNAL: 


It is about time that the American English teacher began 
to tell the truth about punctuation. For decade after compla- 
cent decade he has taught them that punctuation depends 
upon grammar. True, our fathers never questioned the 
assumption that in order to punctuate with habitual correct- 
ness they must first learn grammar. Neither did we. For 
millions of theme-hours, by candlelight, kerosene light, gas 
light, electric light, patient English teachers have checked 
periods, commas, semicolons (or the lack of them) and have 
written impressive remarks in a cramped margin, reminding 
the young writer to use a comma here or there because 
the expression was a participial phrase — or an appositive, 
a non-restrictive relative clause, a nominative absolute, or 
what had you. Upon re-reading the sentence the student 
could usually see that a comma would make the meaning more 
clear, and he obediently inserted it; but he fled the identity 
of the participle, hurrying with fearful step as one does in 
crossing the quicksand, anxious lest he break through the thin 
crust of grammatical support into the fearful pool of pedagogical 
red ink just below the surface. The nineteenth century never 
questioned the assumption that punctuation was the hand- 
maiden of grammar. 


Having thus established the tone of her article, Dr. Salisbury 
tells how, as a student in “‘an academy near Boston’’ where “‘nine- 
teenth-century practices were still strong,’’ she had to learn “‘one 
hundred and fifty-seven rules for punctuation” and then “take a 
few paragraphs from Emerson, the Bible, Carlyle, or Macaulay 
and over each punctuation mark. . . . write (from memory) the 
number of the rule that governed its use.” Most of us will agree 
that requiring the pupils to memorize the numbers of the rules 
was a waste of time and a faulty method of teaching; nevertheless, 
Dr. Salisbury must have derived some profit from the discipline, 
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for she punctuates quite well. But what procedure does she ad- 
vocate? She advocates what she calls the “psychological approach”’ 
to punctuation. Frankly the present reviewer cannot find any 
trace of psychology in her explanation of the method proposed; 
but since others more “psychology-minded” may be more success- 
ful, it seems advisable to quote in full the paragraph which gives 
the gist of the new theory of psychological punctuation: 


The student who is learning how to write for readers (as 
opposed to grammar enthusiasts) will need no more than three 
rules. They are expressed here in terms not too compietely 
removed from the pedagogical vocabulary with which he is 
familiar. 


1. Separate sentences from each other by a period. (Use a 
question mark or an exclamation point if the meaning requires 
it.) 

2. (a) Use a comma or the word “‘and’”’ to connect items 
that are working together in lists of two or more things. 


(b) If two statements are to be combined in one 
sentence, use both the comma and the word “‘and,”’ (, and) 


to prevent any possible misreading. (““But,” “‘yet,” “or,” or 
‘nor’ may take the place of “‘and”’ if the meaning requires it.) 


3. Use a comma, or a pair of commas, to warn the reader 
of a turn in the thought. 


Teaching these three rules takes much less time than 
teaching twenty or more rules based on grammar. The student 
needs only to be sure that he knows what he is trying to say. The 
simplicity of the rules makes them seem too good to be true. 


The simplicity of these statements to which Dr. Salisbury, a 
few lines further on, refers categorically as “‘these three psychologi- 
cal rules’ does indeed make them seem too good to be true, but 
where is the psychology? Perhaps they exemplify that rare and 
radiant elusiveness so often associated with psychological pro- 
nouncements. Then there is another little item worth noting. 
In a preceding paragraph the author says that “whether a given 
student needs to attempt the use of dashes, parentheses, exclama- 
tion marks, colons, or semicolons depends upon his intellectual 
maturity and his sensitiveness to the emotional overtones of what 
he is trying to write;’’ and she asserts that “he can get along very 
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well in this age of journalistic short set.tences with periods and 
commas and question marks alone.’ In formulating her rules, 
however, she employs parentheses and quotation marks without 
including any information about their use. In other words she 
finds it necessary or convenient to bring parentheses into the 
statement of the very rules which are to enable her students to 
get along without knowing anything of the function of parentheses. 
Is this inconsistency, or is it psychology? 

The same question might be raised in connection with other 
passages in the article. We are told that “‘commas never separate,” 
that “‘they always connect,” that they “‘splice together the members 
of a single team” and “tack modifiers onto the words the modifiers 
are explaining:’’ but we are also supplied with this information: 

“And” is a born joiner. Grammatically it may join any 
two parts of speech or any elements of grammatical structure, 
even other conjunctions, if and when we have need to use 
conjunctions in pairs. Whenever we see or hear two things 
joined by “‘and,’”’ we immediately feel the attraction between 
them, as in “spring and summer,” “black and white,” “‘bread 
and butter.”’ It is this natural attraction in meaning between 
two words on either side of the “‘and’’ which makes it necessary 
to use a comma before the “and”’ that joins main clauses. 

Now if any two elements of grammatical structure can be 
joined by ‘“‘and,”’ how about joining an independent and a depend- 
ent clause with this “born joiner)” Are not such clauses “gram- 
matical elements?” This, however, is a relatively unimportant 
digression. The author makes her meaning clear by offering illus- 
trative sentences like this one: ““Ward left the engine running 
and jumping into the ditch he pulled the half-drowned pup out 
of the muddy water.’” A comma placed before the “‘and’’ shows 
the reader that the conjunction is joining two independent clauses 
instead of joining the words running and jumping; but if ““commas 
never separate’ — if they “always connect’ — will not a comma 
in this case simply “increase the natural attraction in meaning 
between the two words on either side” of “the born joiner?”’ Will 
not the comma thus defeat its own purpose? And what about the 
sentence I smell something burning John? According to the theory 
set forth by Dr. Salisbury, the insertion of a comma before John will 
not separate him from the burning but will rather make things all 
the more hot for him. 
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Another argument offered in favor of psychological punctua- 
tion — an argument more interesting than convincing — reads 
thus: 

Take, for example, the commonly accepted belief that 
punctuation is determined by grammar. In the following 
sentences the punctuation certainly determines the grammar: 

1. Don’t take that collar off Peter. 

2. Don’t take that collar off, Peter. 

In the first sentence Peter, who is probably the dog, is 
the object of the preposition “‘off.”” In the second sentence 
the comma before “Peter” changes him in one neat operation 
from a dog to a person by making him a noun of address. The 
comma has changed the meaning and the meaning has changed 
the grammar. This illustrates the difference between the 
grammatical and the psychological approaches to punctuating. 
The former asks, ““What should I do according to grammar?” 
The latter asks, ‘‘What do I wish to do to show my meaning?” 
The former punctuates for grammar; the latter for meaning. 
The writer’s meaning will determine the mark, and the mark 
will fix the grammar. 


Well, now, let us see about that. If the grammatical method 
punctuates for grammar rather than meaning, why should not the 
psychological method punctuate for psychology, and why should 
there not be a meaning method to punctuate for meaning? What 
right has the author to assume that there is something psychological 
about punctuating for meaning? To most of us punctuating for 
meaning seems to be nothing but plain common sense. The implied 
identification of psychology with meaning seems unjustifiable. 
One can prove anything if one can juggle terms in such a way. 
Again if it can be argued that the writer’s meaning fixes the mark 
and the mark fixes the grammar, why can it not be argued that the 
writer's meaning fixes the grammar and the grammar fixes the 
mark? Here we have something comparable to the old problem of 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

Dr. Salisbury admits that there are “frequent coincidences 
between joints in grammar and joints in thought.’’ Such being 
the case, why does she not also admit that these coincidences in- 
vite correlation between teaching punctuation according to mean- 
ing, and teaching grammar? Few modern teachers would quarrel 
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with her for insisting on the importance of punctuating so as to 
clarify the meaning; but if we are going to be forced to choose 
between assuming that punctuation is “the handmaiden of gram- 
mar’ or the handmaiden of psychology, we must decide in favor of 
grammar, for the connection between punctuation and grammar 
is obviously much closer than that between punctuation and 
psychology. 


The Inside Story of Motion-Picture Publicity 


Thoroughly edifying is a discussion of motion-picture publicity 
by Winifred Johnston, teacher, author, and editor. She says that 
when “freed of miscellaneous and extraneous tinsel,’ the publicity 
fathered by the motion-picture industry “‘can usually be assorted 
into three principal types: against ‘rising labor costs,’ against legis- 
lation and regulation, against public criticism.’’ She reminds us that 
“the first thing to do in analyzing any publicity is to ask certain 
fundamental questions: (1) Who is it who is distributing the in- 
formation? (2) Is his relation to the information such as to cause 
you to discount his conclusions? — or, in other words: Is this a 
prejudiced witness in regard to this subject?” Then with such 
questions in mind she proceeds to study the attacks of the Motion- 
Picture Theatre Owners of America on the Allied States Association 
of Motion Theatre Owners. “Beware,” she concludes ‘“‘of the 
beautifully illustrated ‘helps’ and ‘guides’ handed out by the 
motion picture industry. The ‘community service’ of the Hays 
Association has for its purpose the doing away with ‘professional 
outsiders’ by making its critics into ‘professional insiders.’ In 
other words, the public relations department exists mainly to take 
in the public.”’ 


Reading in a Democracy 


Frederick B. Baxter of the West Bend, Wisconsin, public 
schools describes an interesting project in which a number of his 
students took part. One of them had asked with reference to a 
sonnet which was being discussed, ““What is going to be the good 
of this stuff to me next year?”’ The teacher suggested that members 
of the class should write to a number of prominent Americans, 
whose names they could select from those in Who’s Who, and ask 
advice about the problem of what to read. The article reproduces 
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extracts from many of the letters received in reply. Analyzing the 
answers as a whole, Mr. Baxter says: 


There were, of course, a great many individual books of all 
types that these men and women preferred above others, 
and many comments that made the letters interesting in 
reflecting the personality of the writer. However, through the 
correspondence there was clearly recognizable the strong urge 
for democracy of taste that would grow and flower into an 
appreciation of reality, the faith — once a love for reading has 
been implanted in students and augmented by teacher guidance 
— that literature would not offer an escape from the world 
but into it. While the classics were not discarded, there was 
the recognition: that each individual has to grow by vicarious 
experience, to puzzle himself through the distractions and 
ephemeral activities that lure his attention. 


Propaganda and Press Freedom 

Clyde R. Miller, who is secretary of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, presents a timely and interesting study of propa- 
ganda in its relation to the problem of freedom of the press. In 
dealing with propaganda in America today we are faced with a 
dilemma. There is much bad propaganda that we should like to 
smother, but a democracy must be very careful not to interfere 
with freedom of speech. The central difficulty in the whole situa- 
tion is admirably stated in an editorial which Mr. Miller quotes 
from the Springfield Republican. Part of this editorial reads as 
follows: 

The deliberate misrepresentation and distortion of truth 
all the time going on for the promotion of some interest, 
political, financial, social or patriotic, is staggering. 

The philosophy of liberalism rationalizes this endless 
abuse of freedom by assuming that truth meets falsehood 
eventually in fair contest and overthrows it. It is safe in 
the long run to leave truth and falsehood to fight it out in a 
free and open field, although “in the long run,”’ as someone 
has observed, “‘we shall all be dead.”’ 

This, at all events, is the liberal’s defense of uncurbed 
free speech and free press against complaints of the impudent 
abuses and of those “clouds of propaganda” oftentimes so 
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malignant, which confuse the public intelligence. Yet how 
the dictators, who so promptly suppress public liberties, view 
the situation is not hard to understand. 

As they see free speech and free press, there is more or 
less lying in all directions at the best. And so they conclude 
that lying had better be done in a single direction instead of 
many. But this carries propaganda to the other extreme where 
there is no battle allowed between truth and falsehood and 
it is 1000 to 1 that falsehood will prevail. Give Thy children, 
Oh Lord, “clouds of propaganda” as the lesser evil. 

Mr. Miller goes on to tell how propaganda analysis helps us 
to get rid of the “lesser evil’’ by educating our pupils to think. 
Certainly any kind of good education which gives the student factual 
knowledge and teaches him how to reason logically will help to 
accomplish the same purpose; but classes in propaganda analysis 
have one additional value — they tend to make pupils conscious 


of the extent of propaganda and of the viciousness of false propa- 
ganda. 





Have We Outlived Barrie? 

It is delightful and encouraging to find in the pages of the 
English Journal an article by an active teacher of English which, 
though shorter than the usual feature articles written by people 
outside the field of secondary education, compares not unfavorably 
with them. A. L. Laufe, who teaches English in Arnold High School, 
Arnold, Pennsylvania, gives us an evaluation of Barrie which affords 
pleasant relief from the usual run of teacher offerings — outlines 
of lesson plans, summaries of projects, insipid attacks on grammar 
or the classics, and effusions about psychology. ““When Sir James 
Barrie died,” says Mr. Laufe, “‘scarcely a newspaper in the country 
failed to acclaim him “The Great British Playwright.’ But just a 
few months earlier in the reviews of Quality Street, most of the critics 
called him ‘has been,’ ‘old fashioned,’ and ‘outmoded.’”’ Mr. 
Laufe does not agree with the writers of such reviews. For one 
thing, he finds proof of Barrie’s worth in the fact that an imposing 
number of great performers have been associated with the produc- 
tion of Barrie’s plays. “Surely,” he argues, ““a man whose name 
has been linked with the outstanding performers in the profession 
deserved more recognition in the last ten years than a position of 
relative unimportance among newer authors whose works were 
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far less distinguished.” Realizing that the fame of great writers 
often experiences ups and downs, Mr. Laufe comes to this con- 
clusion: 

Perhaps Barrie is, momentarily, in the background. 
Perhaps those critics are right who say that the greater portion 
of his efforts have died with their creator. Perhaps his senti- 
ment and whimsicality are outmoded in an era of realistic 
sophistication. But when the cycle of drama swings back 
to romanticism, when the newer plays and films revert to 
honesty of emotion, the disciples of the theater will again 
turn to Barrie as a model for his mastery of wholesomeness 
and restraint. 


A Christmas Vesper Service for Speech and Music Departments 
Margaret F. Rice and Dorothy C. Jones, who teach in the 
schools of Amherst, Ohio, outline an effective program for a Christ- 
mas vesper service. Teachers should look at this program and keep 
it in mind, for it might offer suggestions that would be useful when 
Christmas comes again. 


Radio Programs for High-School English 
Walter Ginsberg of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
compiles a great deal of valuable information about radio programs 
of educational value, and gives numerous suggestions likely to be 
helpful to those interested in correlating such subjects as music, 
social science, and natural science with radio listening. 


— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowaARDIN, JR., 
The Darrow School, New Lebanon, New York. 


3. Modern Languages 


THe Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
January, 1940 


U. E. Fehlau: What About Liberal Arts? The colleges of a 
generation ago were the one and only training ground of teachers. 
Now the normal schools and teachers’ colleges have not only tres- 
passed on this holy ground, but are beginning to act as the rightful 
owners. Mr. Fehlau finds this a regrettable situation. He suggests 
that the most effective remedy will be to copy from the insurgents 
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their method of rising to power, and to study and co-operate with 
schools in an attempt to introduce into the liberal arts colleges 
courses in education and educational problems. 


Certainly, if the colleges wish to train teachers, they must 
eventually adopt some such scheme. Many, of course, have al- 
ready done so. But colleges in the last thirty years have been 
losing ground in this realm because they have ignored the challenge 
of educational realists. 


N.S. Bement: A Regional Examination of the Foreign Language 
Situation from the University Viewpoint. Supported by many 
statistics and tables drawn from information concerning students 
of the University of Michigan, Mr. Bement draws conclusions of 
some interest to the language teacher. In general, however, they 
do not depart from what one might expect. For example, 1,046 
freshmen offered for entrance 86 different patterns of foreign language 
preparation. The largest single pattern was that of 226 students 
offering two units of Latin, and no other language. Of 467 
accredited schools in the state of Michigan only 32.12 per cent teach 
a modern language, French being the most common. Other figures 
indicate that there should be no gap in time between school and 
college in the continued study of a language, and that a two-or 
three-year language course in school seems to produce better results 
than a similar though more concentrated course in college. 


R. R. Pleasants: Autonomous Language. Mr. Pleasants implies 
that the grammatical approach to the teaching of languages is 
often misleading and confusing to the student. He says ‘Rules 
are abstract descriptions of natural phenomena. . . . Linguistic, 
like mathematical rules, are the descriptions of relationships. . . . 
Foreign language text-books and bilingual dictionaries have devoted 
themselves largely to the particular, when the general would be 
more descriptive.” 


In other words, the study of one language by means of rules 
dealing with specific details, or by the use of equivalents in another 
language, makes the task more difficult and less fruitful. In the 
one case the abstract rule is presented as a concrete reality, which 
is dangerous and fallacious; and in the other the language under 
study seems to have no meaning in itself and to depend upon 
transliteration for understanding. 
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THe Frencu Review 
January, 1940. 

Three hundred years ago Racine was born. In commemoration 
of that event, this issue of the FrENcH Review is devoted to the 
following: Jean Racine by Régis Michaud, an analysis of pre- 
Racinian theater, of the nature and content of his tragedies; The 
Racine Tercentenary in France, by Albert Schinz, a review of his 
life and development as a poet and dramatist; Présence de Racine— 
Trois Siécles Aprés Sa Naissance, by Henri Peyre, an estimate of 
his influence and appeal today in the three realms of poetry, psy- 
chology and the art of the drama. 


Books 


R. M. Waugh: En Amérique by André Maurois. Text 5-118 
pp; notes pp. 119-137; vocab. pp. 141-193. American Book Co. 
In M. Maurois’ suave, highly intelligent and slightly patronizing 
manner we re-discover America in these pages. A charming and 
surprising America in which there are intelligent people, sensitive 
people and (ma foi) cultured people. There is epigrammatic wit, 
there is sympathy, there are acute and fascinating analyses of 
American moeurs and reactions to the Depression. 

This is a book which cannot fail to interest American students. 
It is a very flattering picture of our country, and it is quite possible 
Maurois intended it to be so; yet it seems to me infinitely more 
interesting as a revelation of a certain type of cultivated French- 
man with his firm conviction of critical, intellectual and cultural 
superiority. The clarity, almost the transparence, of his thinking 
and writing is indeed a thing of beauty. Such qualities of style 
almost persuade one to accept the ideas expressed. 

— Harris H. Tuomas, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


4. Social Sciences 
Contemporary World Politics 
An Introduction to the Problems of International Relations 
Eds: F. J. Brown; C. Honaes, J. S. Roucex, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1939, $4.00, 718 pp. 
The three editors, of New York University, who have compiled 
this symposium feel that there is need for a work which outlines 
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the fundamentals of international politics and offers an introduc- 
tion to factors which underlie swiftly moving world events. To 
this end they have presented thirty-five chapters, each contributed 
by a specialist in his subject, as a synthesis of “‘available material 
in world politics.” They claim to lay the major emphasis on 
“Realpolitik,” on the pragmatic aspects of international relations 
rather than on the legal aspects embodied in the League of Nations, 
the World Court and other such institutions, because international 
anarchy has again displaced the legalistic techniques introduced 
after the war. The book is designed to cover a comprehensive field, 
and the arrangement aims at unity and sequence. To a certain 
extent these aims are achieved, but there are limitations which would 
not be anticipated from the contents page. The book is somewhat 
“dated” in places, because it was written before the summer of 
1939. However, that does not detract from the value of the earlier 
sections. 

The book is divided into six parts, each covering a general 
topic, and each part is subdivided into chapters dealing with a 
phase of the topic. Part I, on “World Conflict,” an overview of 
Nationalism, Power Politics, and Imperialism, gives historical 
perspective to interpret present trends. Part II, “Major Foreign 
Policies,’ includes discussion on Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Soviet Russia, Japan and the Pacific, and the United States. Part 
III, “Regional Interests,” analyzes conflicts in Latin America, 
the Baltic area, Danubian and Balkan Europe, and the Near East, 
indicating the interrelation of the problems involved. Part IV 
summarizes and evaluates the effort towards ““World Organization” 
in such institutions as International Law, Diplomacy, the League 
of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and like 
institutions. Part V treats the agencies for ““Making World 
Opinion,” taking into consideration “irrational” factors like Propa- 
ganda and the Press. Part VI is a summary and attempted evalu- 
ation of the “Roads to World Peace’ — Democracy, Fascist 
Autarchy, the Communist International, Catholic and Protestant 
views of Peace, and other institutions for the education of public 
opinion. In order to avoid too great a lack of integration, the 
editors have contributed to each section of related chapters both 
an introduction presenting a conspectus of the problems treated 
in the group, and a concluding summary of the group chapters. 
The text is supplemented by a uniform and comprehensive pictorial 
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representation to visualize the problems discussed. Each chapter 
is supplemented with a useful bibliography. 

Like most symposiums, this one is of uneven writing and value. 
Where the authors write from the pragmatic viewpoint they are 
convincing. The ideal writings that appear belie the contention 
of the editors to make “‘Realpolitik”’ the main thesis, and the reader, 
while left with an appreciation of ideals, wonders how far ideals 
without a practical application are of great value. Certain parts 
of the book, especially those written by historians, are useful — 
notably the first two sections. 


The first section begins with a frankly realistic chapter, Why 
War?; the author making no pretence that war is the abnormal. 
He claims that war remains the supreme instrument of national 
policy in contemporary world politics for the realization of national 
objectives. Covenants, anti-war pacts are, like war, simply a 
means to an end, and not ends in themselves; peace is “a legal 
fiction determined by whether or not it is advantageous for belliger- 
ents to declare war.”” Three kinds of warfare are being waged to- 
day; the “war of ideas” of irreconcilable social conflict, resulting 
typically in the usurpation of the Danube basin and attempts to 
interfere in Latin America; the “war of goods,’ war carried into 
the economic world; and war itself — the physical, military aspect 
of the former two. War not only remains with us, but it threatens 
unpredictable social shock compounded of four characteristics 
of modern warfare. Civilization today is war-ridden with ever- 
spreading totalitarian war economy, the theatre of operations is 
extended to threaten all in common conflict, war costs become 
fantastic and economically dangerous — $374,000,000 for every 
twenty-four hours of conflict in 1914-18, and “armed peace”’ 
threatens to become one of the major enterprises of government 
economy. We fail to understand the reason for war as an instru- 
ment of national policy because we look for the causes of war every- 
where but at home. We claim that other states pursue ends in- 
compatible with peace, without realizing that governments must 
seek abroad the fulfillment of objectives necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the regime at home, matters which serve the interests of 
those controlling the machinery of the state. These objectives 
are sought in “peace’’ until international relations jam; when 
“amicable” settlement proves no solution, war then effects what 
organized relations fail to settle. Thus the basic reason for war 
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remains in the modern state dominated by contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

The next chapter, Nationalism, traces the historical changes 
in the meaning of the term, from the idea of an ethnic relationship 
to the concept of La Patrie of the Jacobins who demanded complete 
subjection of the individual — an ideal reasserted more aggressively 
in German nazism. Modern nationalism reveres individuals as 
gods and identifies itself with a specific ideology of state, lifting 
itself above political loyalty to a state to identify itself with an 
ideology. The United States has not escaped the trend, for we are 
asked to defend democracy against the “aggressor,” not against 
a particular nation; we must have “no ‘ism’ but patriotism, no 
‘ocracy’ but democracy.” 

What are the factors which have influenced the growth of 
this nationalism? Education, deliberately planned, has played a 
significant role until even the democracies are in danger of follow- 
ing the example of the fascist states. Youth organizations, control 
of the press, minority problems — whether the minority is to be 
saved from “persecution,” forced to accept assimilation, or pro- 
moted from “backward peoples” — have all contributed. 


Power Politics discusses the struggles of World Powers, which 
are by no means incidentally Economic Powers and thus Industrial 
Powers, for control of resources and commercial and _ financial 
supremacy. This section seems, to this reviewer, to be an excellent 
brief presentation of the topics discussed, useful for the teacher 


who is interested in evaluating the underlying motives of the present 
upheaval. 


The section on “Major Foreign Policies,” although uneven 
in places, is a good brief discussion of the foreign policies of the 
Great Powers, estimating traditional bases of the policy of each 
and evaluating their effects. 


The section entitled ‘Regional Interests” is rather disappoint- 
ing in treatment. For example, in the chapter “The Baltic Region” 
scarcely any attention is given to the important German interests. 
Poland is given the dominant role, so dominant that the author, 
Director of the Baltic Institute, Gdynia, jingoistically claims that 
“Scandinavia. . . will be obliged, step by step and increasingly 
often, to adhere to Poland’s formulation of the essence of her foreign 
policy.” Even before the debacle of last September this was more 
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wishful thinking than fact. The most useful chapter is that on the 
Danubian area. 

Part IV, “World Organization,’ contains good discussion of 
the history and development of the methods of such organization 
— International Law, Diplomacy, Sanctions, and the specific 
groups working for world co-operation. 


Part V, “Making World Opinion,’ contains chapters on the 
creation and development of opinion through the Press and Propa- 
ganda. The chapter on the Press is mainly a discussion of how news 
is gathered, with no evaluation of the value of reported news. The 
propaganda chapter is likewise thin in its demonstration of the 
distortion of news and ideas. Neither of these chapters contributes 
much to the book. The last chapter of this section is Moral Dis- 
armament — with no clue to an interpretation of the term. What 
the contents have to do with the title is hard to determine. The 
gist of it is that we must recognize propaganda and attempt to 
remedy it through education and public organization. 


The last section is “Roads to Worid Peace.’ The title seems 
to have been superimposed over some odds and ends of papers, 
some pertinent and others at a loose end for some sort of covering 
name. The editors depart from their contention of a realistic 
approach and lump together what are chiefly ideal solutions for 
peace, but ideals that have offered slight practical solution. Two 
chapters, Fascist Autarchy and The Communist International’s 
Road to Peace simply don’t belong here. 

The first chapter, Irrational Factors in International Relations, 
is interesting sociologically, but it certainly does not contribute 
any suggestion as to peace. Similarly the chapter Peace and 
Democracy, being largely speculative, may be interesting as a dis- 
cussion but gives little argument or evidence that democracy 
itself would result in universal peace. And so too with Fascist 
Autarchy, for it is largely a defense of Italian dictatorship and the 
fascist creed, and a philosophic discussion of Liberty and inter- 
national morals. Says the author, “The problem of spiritual dis- 
armament (what is that?), however, is one that concerns the govern- 
ments of the democratic countries. ... It is, nevertheless, a 
problem for the solution of which the dictatorial governments can 
offer no help or suggestion, but only trust in the ultimate good 
sense and spirit of fairness of the populations involved.” If that 
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is the author’s contention, why include this in a section concerned 
with Roads to World Peace? 


The author of The Communist International’s Road to Peace 
must remain a voice crying in the wilderness of doubt. Writing 
before the summer of 1939, he seems to have accepted at face value 
Germany’s dislike for Russia and the latter’s military strength. 
He still fondly retains the delusion that “Fascism is the road to 
war and the struggle against fascism in all forms is the road to 
peace.”” That looks very much like Marxian reasoning that society 
evolves inevitably through various forms, from feudalism on to 
capitalism, finally to the millenium of the communist state — 
and then, miraculously and inexplicably, social evolution stops. 
To seek peace, then, fight fascism, and sooner or later war ceases 
to be. What, then, of past wars? All caused by fascism? Does 
Mr. Draper really believe that today “the attack is directed against 
the entire democratic world)” Does he really believe that the 
present war is purely between democracy and dictatorship? The 
crowning blow to his argument that the communist ideal offers the 
way to peace is in one of his four concrete bases for international 
policy, ““Every possible support for the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union. . . .”” But perhaps we forget that Finland attacked Russia! 
Or does Mr. Draper withdraw his contention? In any case, the 
Communist road does not look inviting. 


The chapter called The Individual and the State is a philosophic 
discussion of the meaning of democracy with its implications of 
peace because of its acceptance of the subjectivity of man. The 
author argues that the inclusion in a League of Nations of anti- 
democratic nations would inevitably destroy the League. Else- 
where he argues that democracy can only be fulfilled when the 
intellectual, economic, and political development of a community 
has matured. Would it be correct to assume that all nations are 
able to become democratic and that once they were peace would 
be assured? Does not democracy depend to some extent upon 
economic conditions? Will all nations be able to be so satisfied? 
The author perhaps forgets that democracies are not so democratic 
as they appear. Daladier and Chamberlain concluded the Munich 
Agreement without asking parliamentary opinion. Furthermore, 
why have democracies declined in number during the last twenty 
years? The author does not present a practical path to peace. 
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The Catholic View of Peace is a chapter basing its contention 
on a common code of world law incorporated into an international 
law which includes positive enactments necessary for proper 
relations among states, and upon the thesis that states are subject 
to the moral precepts of both nature and revelation. The author 
admits that certain conditions may justify war — actual or im- 
minent violation of rights, inefficiency of peaceful means, a well- 
grounded hope of bringing about better conditions. Such a con- 
tention is tenable, but not a particularly practical solution of our 
problem. Admittedly the Church has been and is a moral force 
for peace in the abstract, but we need realistic appreciation essen- 
tially of the economic causes of war, and the Church is in a difficult 
position on such matters. 


The Protestant View of Peace offers a somewhat similar 
differentiation between ‘just’ and ‘“‘unjust’” wars, and we know 
that a war is both at the same time, depending on which side one 
may be; there are apt to be Protestant churches on both sides 
in a war! 


The last two chapters would seem to offer the more concrete 
methods of indicating the direction to world peace. They discuss 
the organizations that are today trying to educate citizens, Peace 
societies, the Institute Movement, Forums and the like — organ- 
izations that persistently examine conditions from the practical 
standpoint. 





Surprisingly, the book lacks any section on Economic Policies. 
What little economic discussion is offered is ably presented in an 
early chapter, Power Politics. However, such a book, aiming to 
be realistic, cannot be excused for omitting detailed presentation 
of what is today obviously a fundamental cause of war. 


The book has a definite value in that it is endeavoring to per- 
form the difficult but necessary task of presenting a comprehensive 
view of the numerous factors contributing to contemporary politics. 
It has its shortcomings, as it must from the very magnitude of the 
task; but it may set others of us to the necessary job of continuing 
where it left off. 


— Leonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 
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